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NAVAL 


ISSUES AND THE 


“OPEN DOOR” POLICY 





HE far-reaching issues raised at the bilateral 

naval conversations conducted by England 
with Japan and the United States, which began at 
London on October 23, have virtually transformed 
these meetings into a full-fledged naval confer- 
ence. By October 30 the expected deadlock had 
materialized, with the United States and Great 
Britain joining to block Japan’s demand for 
“equality of security.”” Meanwhile, British and 
American protests against restrictions on foreign 
oil sales to “Manchoukuo” and Japan have 
brought into the open the underlying political 
issues in the Far East, which had been barred 
from consideration at the London naval conversa- 
tions in deference to Japan’s wishes. 

Japan’s official naval thesis at London consti- 
tutes an uncompromising demand for abandon- 
ment of the ratio system and establishment of 
equality with Great Britain and the United States. 
Although the Japanese proposals have not yet 
designated specific tonnage figures, they include a 
limitation program which distinguishes between 

categories of vessels. Battleships, aircraft 

‘iers and cruisers with guns of more than 6.1- 
inch calibre are classed as “offensive” ships. In 
this category Japan demands equality, but pro- 
poses drastic limitation in size, gun-calibre and 
number of vessels. Some reports state that Japan 
will urge the total abolition of battleships and air- 
craft carriers. In the case of “defensive” vessels, 
comprising small cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
marines, Japan also demands equality in total 
tonnage, but suggests that each country be left 
free to distribute this tonnage as desired among 
the three types of ships. 

It is obvious that this program has been so de- 
vised as to leave Japan unchallengeable in Far 
Eastern waters. A naval agreement along these 
lines would confirm Japan’s newly assumed hege- 
mony in the Far East and provide a ratification of 

its aggressive policies in that area during the past 


three years. At the same time the Japanese pro- 
gram is shrewdly planned to exploit British- 
American differences and to draw Great Britain 
to Japan’s side. The reduction in the size of 
cruisers, though opposed by the United States, 
would be welcomed by England. Similarly, these 
Japanese proposals leave the opportunity open 
for Great Britain to secure the increase in cruiser 
strength which it so greatly covets. The fact that 
Japan’s program runs directly counter to that of 
the United States places Great Britain in a pivotal 
position in the present conversations, and renders 
its decision crucial. 

This decision must ultimately depend on the 
attitude taken toward political issues in the Far 
East, particularly with respect to “Manchoukuo” 
and the “open door” policy. Japan believes, with 
some show of reason, that Great Britain is amen- 
able to persuasion on these issues. Lord Roth- 
ermere’s newspapers have been carrying on a 
steady campaign for British recognition of “Man- 
choukuo.” Influential business circles in Eng- 
land favor this step, as evidenced by the action 
of the Federation of British Industries in sending 
a trade mission headed by Lord Barnby to “Man- 
choukuo.” This mission, according to reports on 
October 27, is returning to England with orders 
from “Manchoukuo” for $40,000,000 worth of 
railway equipment and steel. These developments 
have led to a widespread belief that Great Britain, 
under the changed circumstances in the Far East, 
is tending toward a “live-and-let-live” agreement 
with Japan as the soundest basis for the protec- 
tion of its interests in that area. 

On the other hand, the official British position 
still coincides with that of the United States on 
these issues, with both powers standing for the 
maintenance of the “open door” policy and non- 
recognition of “Manchoukuo.” At the present 
time the two powers are unitedly protesting 
against the proposed state oil monopoly of “Man- 
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choukuo” as an infringement of the “open door” 
policy. Both countries have also objected to the 
new Japanese law which requires foreign oil com- 
panies to store a six months’ supply of oil in tanks 
in Japan, and further authorizes the Japanese 
government to set the price at which the oil should 
be sold and to take over the stored oil at any time. 
The fact that these protests were renewed and 
made public at this juncture, although they were 
initiated some months ago, seems to indicate that 
both Great Britain and the United States desired 
to raise this political issue during the London 
naval conversations. 

It should be evident that the restrictive meas- 
ures on foreign oil sales now proposed by the 
Japanese authorities constitute merely a slight in- 
dication of the fate of the “open door” policy in 
the Far East should Japan’s demand for naval 
equality prevail at London. The British and 
American delegates are said to have informed the 
Japanese of their unwillingness to sanction a radi- 
cal revision of existing naval ratios, since they see 
no new threat to Japan’s security which would 
justify an increase in the latter’s relative naval 
strength. A strong British-American stand on 
this position may possibly lead the Japanese dele- 
gation to accept parity “in principle,” subject to a 
unilateral undertaking on the part of Japan to re- 
frain from achieving parity in actual tonnage 
constructed. A compromise along these lines ap- 
parently offers the last hope of averting an unre- 
stricted naval building race. Since the Japanese 
delegates have given no sign of receding from 
their demand for full naval parity, even this hope 
would appear dim. T. A. BISSON 


France Moves Toward Constitutional Reform 


Continuation of the “political truce” and adop- 
tion of the constitutional reforms advocated by 
Premier Gaston Doumergue* seem assured as the 
-acsult of the annual Radical Socialist Congress 
neld at Nantes October 25-28. Under the domi- 
nating influence of Edouard Herriot, the Con- 
gress turned a deaf ear to pleas of the more radi- 
cal minority, accorded the Radical Socialist mem- 
bers of the government a vote of confidence, and 
expressed approval of any reform insuring minis- 
terial stability. The Congress instructed its repre- 
sentatives in the cabinet and parliament, however, 
not to favor measures which would permit “as- 
sumption of personal power at the expense of re- 
publican liberties.” In adhering to a conservative 
course the Radical Socialists evidently realize that 


*“Doumergue Holds His Own,"’ Foreign Policy Bulletin, October 12, 
1934. 
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definite alienation of the Socialists—who are now 
united in a common front with the Communists— 
has made any other alternative impossible. 
When parliament reassembles on November 6, 
the Prime Minister is expected to call for immedi- 
ate adoption of the constitutional changes de- 
signed to strengthen the government’s authority 
over the legislature. Before constitutional amend- 
ments can be considered, the Chamber and Senate 
must separately decide by a majority vote that 
“a revision of the constitutional laws is neces- 
sary.” Both houses would then convene in joint 
session as a National Assembly, an absolute ma- 
jority of the total membership being required for 
final approval of the projected amendments. 
While the Assembly will probably adopt most of 
Premier Doumergue’s proposals, it may not yie: 
the Prime Minister unconditional power to dis- 
solve the Chamber. The Senate, which regards 
itself as the traditional guardian of the Republic, 
does not want to surrender completely its right to 
veto dissolution, and M. Herriot is seeking a com- 
promise with the Premier on this point. In a 
radio address scheduled for November 3 the Prime 
Minister is expected to define more precisely the 
reforms which he will ask the National Assembly 


to approve. JOHN C. DEWILDE 





China’s Red Army Marches, by Agnes Smedley. New 
York, Vanguard, 1934. $2.50 


Thrilling narrative episodes dealing with the founding 
of the Chinese Soviet Republic between the years 1927 
and 1931. 


Fundamental Laws of the Chinese Soviet Republic, with 
an introduction by Bela Kun. New York, International 
Publishers, 1934. 175 cents 


Includes the Constitution, land law, labor code and 
other documents of basic importance to an understanding 
of the aims and principles of the Chinese Soviet movement. 
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Smith & Robert Haas, 1934. $2.50 
A translation of the brilliant French novel, based on 
the events of the uprising of the Shanghai workers in 
March 1927, which was awarded the Prix Goncourt in 
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W. L. Holland. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1934. $5.00 
Proceedings of the fifth biennial conference of the In- 

stitute of Pacific Relations on the theme—International 

Economic Conflict in the Pacific Area: Its Control and 
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The autobiography of a Japanese publisher, giving an 
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